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lie here and in London, and the end finds place in this Cor- 
nish land, "indescribably desolate, inhumanly lonely, yet 
with a magical fascination of its own." 

The Literary Guillotine. Published by John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
New York and London. MCMIII. 

One thing the author of "The Literary Guillotine" was 
wise enough to do for himself — he selected peculiarly vulner- 
able characters as the defendants in his cases of "lese-majeste 
to the cause of letters." Although he has been prevented 
sometimes from carrying out the sentence of court to strike 
the literary heads from the shoulders of certain offenders by 
the fact that they had not any to chop off, he has at least not 
been prevented from rapping with considerable sprightliness 
upon one or two right soft spots. 

The intensely moral and the pleasantly innocuous are 
what our satirist mainly dislikes. He objects to the effemi- 
nizing of the nation, and violent excitement is produced 
during the process of one case by the whole jury turning into 
women while reading as testimony a certain remarkably popular 
book of last year. The lack of good English as a vehicle of tal- 
ented expression is also deplored. "Stephen Brice," apropos 
of the use of the subjunctive mood, remembered asking himself 
"whether that 'were' were right or was wrong," and Mark 
Twain soothed him by saying: "Fortunately it's not necessary 
for an author to be able to write grammatically nowadays; 
we haven't time for education." For offhand work the 
volume is bright and sketchy, but the effort is discernible 
and the hits are somewhat bald. Authors often do not think 
we have feeling, but demonstrate without end that they 
have it themselves. 

The Cardinal's Snuffbox. By Henry Harland. Illustrated by G. C. 
Wilmshurst. John Lane: London and New York. MDCCCCIII. 

The wonderful sale of this brightly fancied love tale of 
sunny Italy has been the publisher's justification for pre- 
senting to the public the sumptuous holiday edition of "The 
Cardinal's Snuffbox." The binding is beautiful in gorgeous 
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red and gold, and the many illustrations graceful and charm- 
ing. Of the story itself enough has long ago been said to 
make it too well known to need further comment. 

People of the Whirlpool. From the Experience Book of a Commuter's 
Wife. With eight full-page illustrations. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1903. 

The Commuter's Wife begins her selections from her ex- 
perience book with the pleasantest intentions toward us 
all. Even in selecting her pen she is regardful, and chooses 
a stub pen which "assists one to straightforward, truthful ex- 
pression, while a fine point suggests evasion, polite equivo- 
cation, or thin ideas." Our benefactress presents her ob- 
servations upon life from a warm, sweet heart, a quick, sa- 
tirical mind, a broad grasp, and great human sympathy. 
She is surrounded by a group of very clearly presented per- 
sons who fit perfectly into her life and produce their distinct 
impressions upon us. An exception to this is her husband, 
Evan, who, we are grieved to confess, impresses us mainly 
as a very proper, convenient sort of person, a trifle dogmatic, 
and who appears at suitable times with his eyes either 
"steely" or "looking steely cold." He is an Englishman, and 
this may account for things. 

The course of the book runs smoothly and forms a pleas- 
ant narrative in spite of the fact that its main value is in its 
observations of people and conditions, notably in connec- 
tion with that seething, restless mass that calls itself New 
York, the idea of the title being derived from the Indian 
name of the dwellers Monahtans, Manhattans — People of 
the Whirlpool — referring to the once rushing waters of Hell 
Gate. 

The old maid of the book, having become "planted in" 
in her charming house in "Greenwich Village," makes her- 
self notable in a long and very intelligent sketch of the old 
times versus the new. Martin Cortwigbt, the bachelor 
friend and bookworm, gives true food for thought in the 
following words: "Then, too, the rack of constant change 
is detrimental to the finer grade of civic sentiment. It would 
seem that the island's significant Indian name was wrought 



